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finity of its arches like the bridge of chaos. But as I climbed 
the long slope of the Alban Mount, the storm swept finally to 
the north and the noble outline of the domes of Albano and 
graceful darkness of its ilex grove rose against pure streaks of 
alternate blue and amber, the upper sky gradually flashing 
through the last fragments of rain-clouds in the deep palpitating 
azure, half ether and half dew. The noonday sun came slant- 
ing down the rocky slopes of La Riccia, and its masses of en- 
tangled and mil foliage, whose autumnal tints were mixed with 
the wet verdure of a thousand evergreen.-*, were penetrated 
with it as with rain. I cannot call it color, it was conflagra- 
tion. Purple and crimson, and scarlet, like the curtains of 
God's tabernacle, the rejoicing trees sank into the valley in 
showers of light, every separate leaf quivering with buoyant 
and burning life;, each, as it turned to reflect or to transmit 
the sunbeam — first a torch and then an emerald. Far up into 
the recesses of the valley, the green vistas arched like the hol- 
lows of mighty waves of come crystalline sea, with the arbutus 
flowers dashed along their flanks for foam, and silver flukes of 
orange spray tossed into the air arouud them, breaking over the 
grey walls of rock into a thousand separate stars, fading and 
kindling alternately as the weak wind lifted and let them fall. 
Every blade of grass burned like the golden floor of heaven, 
opening in sudden gleams .is the foliage broke and closed above 
it, as sheet-lightning opens in a cloud at sunset; the motion- 
less masses of dark rock — dark though flushed with scarlet 
lichen — casting their quiet shadows across its restless radiance, 
the fountain underneath them filling its marble hollow with 
blue mist nnd fitful sound ; and over all, the multitudinous bars 
of amber and ro.se, the sacred clouds that have no darkness, 
and only exist to illume, were seen 'in fathomless intervals 
between the solemn and orbed repose of the stone pines, passing 
to lose themselves in the la-t, white, blinding lustre of the 
measureless line, where the Campagna melted into the blaze of 
the sea." 

" Tell me," he goes on to ask, " who is likest this — Poussin or 
Turner? Not in his most daring and dazzling efforts could Turner ' 
himself come near it. But you could not at the time have 
thought or remembered the work of any other man as having 
the remotest hue or resemblance of what you saw. N r or am I 
speaking of what is uncommon or unnatural; there is no 
climate, no place, and scarcely an hour, in which nature does 
not exhibit color which no mortal effort can imitate or ap- 
proach. For all our artificial pigments -are, even when seen 
under the same circumstances, dead and lightless when seen 
beside her living color. The green of a growing leaf, the scarlet 
of a fresh flower, no art nor, expedient' can. read); but in addi- 
tion to this, nature exhibits her hues under an intensity of sun- 
light which trebles their brilliancy; while the painter, deprived 
of this splendid aid, works s: ill with what is actually a grey 
shadow, compared to the force of nature's color. Take a blade 
of grass and a scarlet flower, an4 place them so as to receive 
sunlight beside the brightest canvas that ever left Turner's 
easel, and the picture will be extinguished. So far from out- 
facing nature, he does not, as far as mere vividness of color goes, 
one-half reach her; but does lie use this brilliancy of color on 
objects to which it dues not properly belong?" 

To answer this question, Mr. Rusk in institutes a com- 
parison between the works of his favorite artist and those 
of the old masters. But this we must defer. C. 



TEMPERA AND ENCAUSTIC IN ANTIQUITY AND 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 

From " Painting Popularly Explained? by T. J. Gcluck and J. Tixds. 

4. Tub Eteusoans. — Etruscan painting is only a branch of 
the Greek, though mural painting seems to have been practised 
in Etruria sooDer than we hear of it in Greece, Numerous 
sepulchral chambers, especially at Tarqninii, are painted with 
figures, the colors of which are laid almost pure and unmixed 
on the stucco with which the walls are coated, and though not 
true to nature, are harmonious. The style of drawing passes 
from a severity and care which show an affinity with early 
Greek works, into the hasty and caricature-like manner which 
prevailed in the later works of the Etruscans. Greek vase- 
painting, we have said, was earlier known to the Estruscans ; but 
it is probable that the Greek pottery was either introduced by 
commerce, or that Greek artists visited the country. The com- 
paratively few vases, inferior in artistic value, which are in- 
scribed witli Etruscan characters, can alone afford a sure crite- 
rion by which to distinguish Etruscan arid Greek productions. 

5. The Romans. — The Romans scarcely ever cultivated the 
higher branches of painting, thongh they were the greatest 
" collectors" of " the old masters" — Murcellus taking the initia- 
tive. Fabins (Pic: or*) is the earliest painter of consequence. 
At the end of the Republic, however, the Art treasures of Rome 
rendered it "one vast wonder;" and the city was full of artists*, 
many of them Greeks, but nearly all porirait-painiers or decora- 
tors. Ludins was a very celebrated decorator of halls and cor- 
ridors, and also a 2anc£»Mj«- painter, in the time of Augustus, 
These decorations were exceedingly arbitrary; architecture, 
figures, .vegetables and other forms, being strangely combined 
with villas, gardens, streams, and all sorts of comic situa- 
tions, producing a pleasiDg and light, though fantastic, effect. 
That is the origin of arabesque or moresqve.f A picture, 
of Minerva, by Fabullus, in Nero's Golden House, was ad* 
mired, because the goddess appeared to look at every one 
from whatever situation the eyes were directed toward her. 
This probably arose partly from the picture being in a dark ' 
situation; though many persons with a lively imagination (on 

* " Pictor, 'cognomen' of a Roman painter, usually known by the 
entire name Fabius Pictor." — Silltg'* Dictionary, etc. 

t This .description of decoration discovered at Pompeii and else- 
where constitutes almost the only remains of ancient painting. The 
Arabians borrowed this style of ornament, and thus it acquired its 
name ; but they were obliged to suppress the forms of men and 
animal*, the representation of them being forbidden by Mahomet; 
and in the place of fanciful convolutions, they substituted exact 
geometrical forms. The most wonderful monument of Moorish arab- 
esque is, we need scarcely say, the Alhambra. The old Roman style 
was, bowever, revived by Raphael, from the admiration excited in him 
by the discovery, in his time, of the paintings of this description in the 
Baths of Titus. But in the famous -L-ggie of the Vatican, he not 
only improved upon the beauty of his model, but by introducing the 
element of allegory he gave poetii-al meaning, and therefore far greater 
interest to the composition. In France, in the time of Louis XIV., the 
love of splendor and gaudy display was particularly manifest in the 
arabesques, the ornaments being loaded* till meaning and propriety 
were entirely sacrificed and the eye insufferably wearied. Arabesques 
of great excellence have been painted by several modem German 
fresco-painters, particularly by Kaulbach and Neureuther, the former 
at Berlin, the latter at Munich — in the Glyptothek, or sculpture gal- 
lery. 
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account of the flat surface) fancy, whenever eyes are painted 
looking anything like straight oat of the canvas, that the 
representation has this effeot; and it is even supposed that this 
is- the great test of a good portrait. 

Pliny, in the time of Vespasian, justly regards pninting as a 
perishing art. Painting was only employed to minister to lux- 
ury or vanity. Their vanity the Romans gratified in portraiture, 
applying portraits to many purposes since unheard of. At an 
early period it was usual, among both Greeks and Romans, for 
portraits of warriors to be carved on their shields, and dedicated 
in the temples either aa trophies or memorials of the deceased. 
But the Romans placed wax busts of themselves in the most 
conspicuous parts of their own houses ; and the custom ob- 
tained for some time for the relatives, upon the decease of the 
original, to convert his bust into a full-length effigy, which they 
carried and deposited in the temple with great ceremony and 
state. A very rational use of portraiture was, however, made 
in placing the portraits of authors in libraries over the cases 
which contained their writings. 

We have seen the estimation in which the Greeks held their 
artists, and Julius Caesar, Agrippa, and Angnstus were also 
great patrons of art; but painting was, from the common de- 
corative character it assumed, at lengih almost left to be prac- 
tised by slaves, and the painter ranked according to the quan- 
tity of work he could do in a day. Now, as art is appreciated, 
so, naturally, is the artist held in estimation: the converse like- 
wise, no duubt, holds good ; we may easily infer, therefore, the 
extent of the " Decadence des Romains."* In the age of Hadri- 
an, painting must, however, have revived with the other arts. 
jEiion, who belonged to this age, is ranked by Lucian among 
the greatest artists, especially fur his charming picture of "'Alex- 
ander and Roxana." 

But from this time painting continued steadily to decline, till 
all that in its prime distinguished it may be said to have ceased 
about the end of the third century of our era. Upon the foun- 
dation of Constantinople (the ancient- Byzantium t), Rome was 
in its turn despoiled to embellish the new capital, and what was 
- left was destroyed by the incursions of the barbarians. Every- 
where, also, ignorance produced neglect and indifference, and 
religious fanaticism contributed greatly to the destruction of the 
remains of ancient art. The establishment of Christianity was, 
besides, a great check to the practice of art ; for the purity of 
the new religion contrasted so greatly with heathen corruption, 
that its professors naturally looked with little favor upon arts 
which were identified with pagan idolatry so intimately as to 
be scarcely possible to disunite them, not to mention that a 
branch of art had long been depraved to gratify the lowest sen- 
suality. Moreover, cupidity had a share in the general destruc- 
tion : things which could be melted down, such as the bronze 
statues, were thus disposed of; and, finally, numerous collec- 
tions were destroyed by accidental fires. 

6. Remains of Ancient Painting. — We have incidentally 
mentioned some remains of auclent painting, but it has been 
remarked that the great works of painting of the best ages of 
antiquity are entirely lost to as: all that remains consists of 
mere decorative painting, and for the most part the common- 
place productions in a second-rate city of the inferior artists of 

* There is a celebrated picture bearing this title by the French 
painter, M. Couture. 

\ The artists who practiced at Constantinople were Greeks, but 
th*y preserved traditionally, if not the ancient art, the ancient name 
of the city in their art : hence the " Byzantine" style. 



an inferior age. Tet it is to be suspected that from these works 
a false impression of the merits of the ancient painters has been 
conveyed to the popular mind. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the style of the paintings to which we more particu- 
larly allude — those discovered in the excavations at Pompeii 
and Hercalaneum — is condemned strongly by Pliny and Vitru- 
vius. The designs on the ancient vases afford a greatly superior 
idea.of the excellence of their more important works. Never- 
theless, even in the remains at Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
modern painters see sufficient to confirm the probability of the 
justness of ancient criticism, which esteemed the works of their 
painters equally with those of their sculptors. Prom them Sir 
Joshua Reynolds himself formed a very high opinion of ancient 
painting. Many of the single figures, such as the floating forms 
of dancing nymphs, centaur.*, and bacchantes, are indeed de- 
serving of the highest praise; and in groups, the composition is 
frequently equally admirable. The mosaic of the Casa del 
Fauno, or House of the Great Mosaic, at Pompeii, discovered 
in 1831, and supposed to represent the battle of Issus, or some 
other of Alexander's battles, is the most important illustra- 
tion of the composition of the ancient painters. It displays 
thorough understanding of perspective and fore- shortening, and 
is probably the copy of some celebrated picture. 

A painting found in the house of the Tragic Poet at Pomptii, 
and now deposited in the Museo Borbonico, is, however, con- 
sidered the most beautiful specimen of ancient painting which 
has been preserved to modern times. The subject is " Achilles 
delivering Briseis to the Heralds of Agamemnon." "The 
scene," says Sir William Gall, "seems to take place in the lent 
of Achilles, who sits in the centre. Patroclus, with his back 
toward the spectator, leads in from the left the lovely Briseis, 
arrayed in a long floating veil of apple-green. Her face is beau- 
tiful, and, not to dwell upon the archness of her eye, it is 
evident that the v.oluptuous pouting of her ruby lip was 
imagined by the painter as one of her most bewitching attri- 
butes. Achilles presents the fair one to the heralds, on his 
right; and his attitude, his manly beauty, and the magnificent 
expression of his countenance, are inimitable. The tent seems 
to be divided by a drapery about breast-high, and of a sort of 
dark bluish-green, like the tent itself. Behind this stand several 
warriors, the golden shield of one of whom, whether intention- 
ally or not on the part of the painter, forms a sort of glory round 
the head of the principal hero.* It is probably a copy of one of 
the most celebrated pictures of antiquity. When first discovered, 
the colors were fresh, and the flesh particularly had the trans- 
parency of Titian. It suffered much and unavoidably during the 
excavation, and something from the. means taken to preserve it, 
when a committee of persons qualified to judge had decided 
that the wall on which it was- painted was not in a state to 
admit of its removal with safety. At length, after an exposure 
of two years, it was thought better to attempt to transport it 
to the Siudj at Naples, than to suffer it to entirely disappear 
from the wall. It was accordingly removed with success, in the 
summer of the year 1826, and it is hoped that some remains of 
it may exist for posterity. The painter has chosen the moment 
when the heralds Talthybius and Enry bates are put in posses- 
sion of Briseis to escort her to the tent of Agamemnon, as 
described in the first book of the Iliad. The head of Achilles is 
full of fire and animation." 



* For several reasons there is not the luast duubt this was done 
designedly. 
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The sudden admission of the.fresli atmosphere after it had 
been excluded for so many centuries was the cause of a large 
number of paintings perishing immediately afterward. AmoDg 
these was a most curious representation of a painter's studio, in 
which all the figures were grotesques. Fortunately, however, 
Mazois the painter was present, and secured a copy with his 
ready pencil, which is included in his " Pompeii." Several 
valuable and costly works have been published on the remains 
of Pompeii. Foremost is the great work of Zahn, containing 
colored representations of the originals. Sir William Gell's Pom- 
peiana, and the work on Pompeii published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, may also be particularized. 

Besides the early paintings in the Etruscan tombs already 
mentioned, othor works' of this class, of the time of the Em- 
perors, if not earlier, have been found in various parts of Italy. 
When Raphael and* Giovanni daUdine saw the beautiful arabes- 
ques discovered in the Baths of Titus, which they imitated in 
the "Vatican, they stood, it is said, motionless w.ith astonishment. 
One of the most beantiful series of ancient paintings is the 
"Life of Adonis," discovered in 1668 in some ruins near the 
Coliseum. These pictures, admirable for their chaste sim- 
plicity, were engraved by Pietro Santi Bartoli, for his work, 
with text by Bellori, on the Subterranean and Sepulchral 
Paintings of Rome.* This work likewise contains engravings 
from the paintings of the tomb of the Nasoni (the family of 
Ovid), which are good examples of the decorative taste of the 
period. 

7. Christian Art is Tempera and Encaustic. — As Christ- 
ianity gradually became in the third and fourth centuries domi- 
nant over paganism, so the prejudices against Art became re- 
laxed ; but from apprehension lest Gentile converts should, if 
images were introduced, again relapse into idolatry, the early 
Christians, before the time of Oonstantine, used symbols only. 
Such were the cross, the monogram of Christ, composed of the 
two first Greek letters of the name X and P, but variously 
written ; the alpha and omega, the fish (a curious, but favorite 
emblem of Christ and his disciples), the dove, the lamb, the 
cock, the phoenix, the peacock, the ship, the vine, the palm, the 
lyre, etc. To the not unreasonable dread also of approximating 
to the forms and appearances of the pagan idols which still ex- 
isted in great numbers, may be attributed the very unnatural 
and purely representative style adopted when sacred personages 
were permitted to be chosen a3 the subjects of Art. 

Even when Art was accepted, it was not accepted as such. 
The object was not to excite pleasure and produce effect, but to 
inculcate certain religious principles. Thus, as soon as the per- 
son of Christ was introduced, he was almost invariably depicted 
as the Good Shepherd. But he was not represented beautiful : 
for not only was it essential that the mind should not be led 
into idolatry by forgetting the thing represented in the repre- 
sentation, but in respect particularly to our Saviour, be was 
regarded as essentially differing in bis earthly form from the 
ideal beauty of the heathen deities : they remembered how he 
was announced by the prophet : " He hath no form nor comeli- 
ness; and when we shall see him, there is no beauty that we 
should desire him." " His visage was so marred more than 
any mac, and his form more than the sons of men," That a 
combination of outward circumstances led to a false view of the 
function of Art, we need hardly stop to remark ; for there is 

* Le rittiire Anticfte delle Grotle di Roma, e del Sepulchro de* 

Nasoni. 



surely no reason why religion should compel us to do violence 
to that instinct of beauty which the Creator has implanted in 
us. However, the typical style, first adopted from religious 
prejudice, became sanctioned by use, and ultimately from habit 
regarded as almost sacred. A few of the pagan forms, and 
even some of their more negative and innocent legends, such, 
for instance, as that of Orpheus, and Cupid and Psyche, were, 
notwithstanding, introduced in early Christian paintings, and 
on the bas-reliefs of sarcophagi. 

Nevertheless, the aversion to the arts continued very violent, 
first in the "Western or Romish church, and afterward in the 
Eastern or Greek church, long after the time of Tertullian (the 
second century), who wrote with great zeal against artists, as 
persons of iniquitous occupations. The carvers of graven 
images were looked upon as the servants and emissaries of 
Satan. "Whoever carried on this hateful calling was declared 
unworthy of the cleansing waters of baptism ; whoever, when 
baptized, returned to his old vocation, was excommunicated. 
The Gnostics appear to have been the first who had recourse to 
the use of images. A bishop of Pola introduced paintings into 
two chnrches, which he built at the close of the fourth century ; 
and this must have been the earliest instance of the kind in 
Italy. In the fifth century the practice was common, and the 
general ignorance of this period favored the commencement of . 
the grosser form of Christian idolatry. From the fifth to the 
ninth century mosaics were, however, preferred for church 
decoration, on account of their great durability. Encaustic 
painting had continued to be much practised in the second and. 
third centuries; but, like tempera, though occasionally, em- 
ployed (the latter more particularly in missal painting), it was 
eventually superseded entirely by mosaic for wall painting. 



Flowers. — Of all the minor creations of God, flowers seem to 
be most completely the effusions of his love of beauty, grace, 
and joy. Of all the minor objects which surround us, they are 
the least connected with our absolute necessities. "Vegetation 
might proceed, the earth might be clothed with a sober green; 
all the processes of fructification might be perfected without 
being attended by the glory with which the flower is crowned ; 
but beauty and fragrance are poured over the earth in blossoms 
of endless varieties, radiant evidences of the boundless benevo- 
lence of the Deity. They are made solely to gladden the heart 
of man, for a light to his eyes, for a living inspiration of grace 
to his spirit, for a perpetual admiration 

The Greeks, whose souls preeminently sympathized with the 
spirit of grace and beauty in everything, were enthusiastic in 
their love, and lavish in their use of flowers. They scattered 
them in the porticoes of their temples — they were offered on 
the altars of some of their deities— they were strewed in their 
conquerors' path — on all occasions of festivity and rejoicing 
tbey were strewn about, or worn in garlands. The guests at 
banquets were crowned with them — the bowl was wreathed 
with them ; and wherever they wished to throw beauty, and to 
express gladness, like sunshine, they cast flowers. — W. Mowitt. 

The thoughts of a deep loving heart on the wings of a poetio 
fancy can never be overtaken by words. They flash through 
ns as we sit alone,. gazing either on the distant horizon, the 
bright clouds that lower over it, or the sunny spot of earth that 
lies at our feet. We cannot fix these gleams byany process 
of language. "We can only feel that they are concerned with 
love and beauty, with time and eternity. — Digoy. 



